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THEE Ri N G, 
A Moral Tale. 


By the Authoress of the Occasional Essays, 


(Continued from Page 87.) 
t ERE [ cannot omit a circumstance, that happened soon 
after he came into employ, which but ill accorded with 
his fine, philanthropic feelings, or could be reconciled to a due 
sense of humanity. 

A negro had been dispatched on some business relative to 
the concern, and staying long after the time expected of re- 
turn, confined our hero to the counting-house, having further 
orders to give him before he went to dinner, the time of 
which was now. prolonged a full hour: when at last the poor 
creature made his appearance ina state that harrowed up his 
very soul. The poor wretch could scarcely crawl; the tears 
streamed in big drops from his eyes, his Osnaburgh frock bore 
the marks of blood, and his body writhed with excruciating 
pain. On enquiry into the cause which had produced such a 
terrifying effect, the suffering victim of wanton treachery ex- 
claimed—* Ali! poor me one in a buckra* country ! O massa, 
good massa! though buckra. O dem buckra be Devil; dem 
buckra go to Devil, and Devil make paper peak. You no see 

Vol. 47. Q how 


* Buckra means white. The negroes too, picture the Devil 
white, and as they cannot read, and find anote or letter convey intcl- 
ligence, they imagine writing mere magic, and that, by the iuflue 
ence of the Devil, white people can make a piece of paper {peak, 
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how de go do me? fum+, fum poor negar for one something, 
poor negar no sav'eet um fum fum for. " 
To explain the business to the reader; the poor fellow, in 
going on his errand, met another negro, who had a sealed note 


the wharfs. The artful fellow, having committed a theft, and 
feeling there was money enclosed, naturally concluded, being 
directed to such a man, it was to pay the price of a flogging ; 
aud to get rid of the punishment, prevailed on this poor unsus- 
pecting creature to carry the note for him, which occasioned the 
poor fellow to return in the manner described. 

Our young clerk Jost all thoughts of dining in his attention 
to the sable sufferer, and committing him to proper care, 
went personally to the wharfinger, and demanded, in a firm tone, 
by w hat authority he had presumed to treata slave of Mr. 
Meanwell’s in such an inhuman manner? The wharfinger, 
surprised, produced the note, which run in the usual strain, 

“ You are to tie up the bearer for thirty-nine*. Lay it well 
on, being a great thief.” 

The matter was now fully explained; the unfortunate crea- 
ture was the bearer, and the wharfinger had, undesignedly, given 
him the punishinent due to another. 

In the hope ot procuring the bleeding slave every reparation 
the circumstance would admit of, immediately waited on the 
owner of the negro, who had so artfully imposed on him, with 
a complaint, representing the affair in tts proper light; but, in- 
stead of redress, as his feelings had sanguinely conceived, they 
only received an additional stab ; the whole business was bru- 
tally sanctioned with boisterous merriment, deel: uring it Was a 
good joke! and that the fellow ought to be forgiven, and go 
seot tree, for his ingenuity. Shocked at such apparent barba- 
rity, the youth turned, contemptuously, on his heel, without a 
remonstrance ; determined within his own breast, not enly to 
contribute every thing in his power to the ease, comfort, and 
recovery of the sufferer, but ever to consider and treat the whole 
of his biack brethren as men. ‘The poor lacerated slave eonti- 
nued a long time extreinely ill, not only im body, but mind; 
he had been purchased by Mr. Meanwe li, trom the ship, and as 
that centleman treated his slaves with great humanity, bad ne- 
ver undergone a flogging before, nor deserved one, being a 
well disposed boy, and the discrace heavily afflicted htm, nor 
did he seem to feel any consolation, but in dying, and return- 
ing (so negroes think) to his own eountry and friends. ‘This 
idea 


t Flog. 
t Don’t understand. 
* By a law of the isla ad, a negro cannot receive more than thirty- 
nine lashesat one time. 


in his hand, which he was told to deliver toa clerk at one of 
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idea our young friend endeavoured to do away, by opening 
his mind gradually to the sense of a superior Being, and that 
that Beg had gifted him with a soul with the rest of mankind, 
that his mercy he must supplicate, and by his actions sue for 
grace. At length he appeared to reflect, and our hero, with 
pleasure, perceived a ray of comprehension darting across his 
mind in the following conversation : 

“ Me always hear-e dere be one good Goddy Mighty ina 
top, me no sav’ee, where. Massa say um live in one great, 
grandy place, call Heaven, and dat Devil live in one bad 
house, call a Hell. Well, buckra die, buckra go to grandy 
house, because he be buckra. Um knocky loud at door ; Goddy 
Mighty say come in, have chair, sit down; buckra always sit 
down, no tand like poor negar. Well, poor negar die, no love 
to goto Devil house, but creep a creep to grandy place, 
kuocky, knocky toftly, Goddy Mighty say come in. Poor ne- 
gar tand, because great buckra be dere. Well, Goddy Mighty 
be good, may bid poor negar sit down teo. Well, if poor 
negar sit down, will buckra get up and go te Devil house, ra- 
ther than sit in grandy place with poor negar?” 

“ No, my good fellow, if we strictly adbere to our duties in 
this world, act justly by each other, and serve our Creator in 
spirit and in truth, such actions will, most assuredly, lead us 
to the regions of bliss, where no distinguishment will be made 
between a white face, or a black one.” 

It is ucedless to say the heathen was converted to Christia- 
nity, and so firmly was our hero attached to him, that Mr. 
Meanwell made him a present of the slave, to whom he in- 
stantly gave freedom, and had him christened ; which act of ge- 
nerosity and humanity, the grateful creature never forgot ; it 
linked together a reciprocal atlection, and mutual return of be- 
nefits received, and conviuced the young man, that no appa- 
rent services, or attachment, could be relied on, impulsed by 
fear, and that sanctioning slavery was as impolitic, as inhu- 
man. 

Thomas Truman had been now upwards of four years in the 
counting-house of Meanwell and Co. and the partners had 
consulted whether it was not time to reward such merit as it 
deserved ; he had saved some money, his father rich and indul- 
gent, and whether they might not receive him the junior in the 
firm; but this design was obliged to be postponed. 

Some particular business demanding the personal attendance 
of one of the partners in Philadelphia, Mr. Meanwell was_ too 
far advanced in life to undertake the voyage, and it was judged 
expedient that Mr. Barter, the second in the firm, should em- 
bark on the concerns of the house. 

This gentleman was a very active, intelligent man, and as 
Mr. Mcanwell’s declining health prevented his attention much 
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to business, the whole drudgery fell on 'Traman, now the prlicis 
pal clerk. : 
Shortly after the depariure of Barter, Meanwell paid the 
debt to nature, leaving a very young widow, whom he had miar- 
ricd, three years before, solely for love. ‘This ‘ circumstance 
robted the young man of ‘the pleasure of his usual Sanday 
excursions, prevented now on the score of decency. Not that 
the young widow had entirely overlooked his'fine sense, hand- 
some person, aud ’graceful, manly deportments on the contrary 
she had contemplated such excefleace with pleasure ; but in- 
nate virtue, beaming with gratiude to the man (thoueh ‘inore 
than old ensitgl to be her father) who had raised fier trom pe- 
nury to afftience, suppressed in the birth transports slic felt, 
too forcibly, kitidling in her bosom. Nor was the young man 
without his feelings, nature had not stecled his heart with stoi- 
cism ; on the contrary, he felt all within warm and animated 
to the claims of beauty, and fited by love: but honour impelled 
him to consider-herin no ofher light than the wife of his ftiend 
and benefactor, and he ‘had adinired her as a fine woman, and 
no more. 

The widow had just completed her twenty-first year, our 
clerk had entered his twenty-fourth. She was leit whole and 
sole executrix, and as the reiurnof Mr. Barter had, froin bisi- 
ness, been unavoidably procrastinated, matters were en lrain 
before his arrival ;-scen after which, that eentleman had the 
pleasure of giving her to her enraptured lover at the altar, and 
the name of Thomas Truman was, to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, annexed to the firin. 

Our hero had how arrived, as he conccived, to the most ex- 
alted pitch of human felicity; but in less than a twelvemonth, 
this joy was considerably damped by a visible alteration in the 
health of his wife. Mrs. Troman was of a very delicate con- 
stitution, Creole born, bat had been educated in England ; her 
father, amedical gentleman, had’ lived too frec, and died intes- 
tate. - Used to the salubrious air of this country, a hot climate 
began to undermine her healih, and she became so languid, that 
the faculty judged’ it highly necessary for her to embark for 
England with the first ship. Her doating husband, almost dis- 
tracted with his fears of losing her, prepared to attend her on 
the voyage, when, to their inexpressible joy, it was discovered 
she was pregnant; and as great part of her indisposition was 
imputed to a natural cause, the voyage was laid aside, and in 
due time, she gave birth to a daughter, the unfortunate heroine 
of asimple, unembellished tale. 


(To be continued.) 
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Memoirs of his Serene Highness the late Duke of Brunswrck- 
Luneburg. 


(Concluded from Page 84.) 


NY EANWHILE, the king of Prussia, purstiing at length a 
i safe and protitable policy v, determined on eatering ito a 
treaty with France ; and as Frederick William IL. was the first 
to enter into, so also W as he the fist to aban¢ fon the coalition. 
Accorditisty, after ‘havin’ obtained the citics of Danizic and 
Thorn, a! id added some of the most fertile provinces of Poland 
to'his déminions, and‘replenished his coffers with the subsidies 
of England, he sole muly acknowledged the republi¢ on the 5th 
of April, 1 705. 

His successor, Frederic* William IIL. (his present majesty), 
ursued similar plans for the aggrandizemeit of the house of 
Brandenburgh, and that too, fora while, with the most cautious 
policy. Perceiving that France’ possessed the ascendant, he 
temparized, and by acting a secondary part.ensured at once 
both his prosperity and his safety. La 1800, he entered intg 
a confederacy with the m orther ri)’ pows rs for an arin d neu- 


trality, ‘ney clivect object of which was the annoyance of Eng 
land. Tn uncer pretence of retaliating tor the seizure of 
one of ‘his vessel , lic took possession of he port of Cruzhaven, 
“ on purpose to secure the im lependence of the north of Ger 
many. 

After publishing a declaration at Berlin, compl: ‘ining of the 
oppressions sustained by neutral navigation on the part of the 


British navy, he mtimiat ‘resolution, uot only to shut up the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Eis, but likewise to 
seize on the states belonging to the king of Great Britain, situ- 
ate in Germany. A body of troops accordin: ely entered Hano- 
ver, occupied the capital, and le ‘vied contribution 

At the peace of Ainiens, the electorate was itideedt restored, 
but Prussia a tired a fresh accession of strength ars she 
pretext of indemnitics. No sooner was the war renewed, than 
the cabinet of Berlin, faithful to its plans of spoliation, resu: nad 
possession of the king of Great Britain’s continental possessic ons 


as before. 

At first, Frederic William appeared devoted to the interests 
of France, and ihe fortunes of Bouparte ; and it was not unul 
the commencemeiit of hostilities agaist the house of Austria; 
that he exhibited any thing like a wish to side’ with their ene- 
mies. [tis evident, however, that a new system of polices vy be- 
gan to operate at Berlin from that very moment. The visit 
from, and reception of, the emperor of Russia rendered this 
evident to all the world; and the oath of alliance, supposed 


to have been pronounced over the grave of the immortal 
Frederic, 
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Frederic, was imagined to have for its object a joint contest 
against a common enemy, and that enemy was undoubtedly 
France. 

From that moment the war party became all powerful and 
preponderant in Prussia ; and when it is recollected that it was 
patronised by a young and beautiful queen, and a *general 
rrown hoary under arms, it is but Jittle wonder that the French 
faction, as the friends of peace were called, although the king 
was supposed to have been at their head, should ultimately suc- 
cumb. The motives urged on this oceasion were at once po- 
pular and seductive. The honour of the house of Brandenburg 
was supposed to be involved in the contest, and the shade of 
the great Frederic was repeatedly invoked to hover over and 
inspire the bosom of his descendant. The monarch himself 
was conjured to become the liberator of Germany and of the 
world ; and all those who presumed to deliver the sage counsels 

inspired by prudence, were considered either as traitors or as 
cowards.+ 

Accordingly, the compliant monarch having at length yielded, 

General Kuoblesdorff, the Prussian minister at Paris, delivered 
a note, datcd October 1, 1806, containiug certain propositions, 
which it was evident, from their tenor, must be rejected with 
indignation. Among other things, it was specified, “ that the 
whole of the Freuch troops, which are called by no fair pre, 
tence into Germany, should immediately repass the Rhine ;” 
and “ that the separation of Wesel from the Frencl: empire, 
and the re-occupation of the three abbies by the Prussian 
troops,” should be a preliminary to any treaty of peace. 

In addition to this, a manifesto of a new kind was published 
against the Emperor Napoleon, in which both the character and 
person of his majesty were treated with the most marked indig- 
nity. He himself was accused of almost every species of 
crime ; and a most ample, but impolitic, disclosure was made 
of the means by which he had obtained, and continued to 
possess, the sovereignty. The theatre of Berlin too, was 
made use of to irritate the minds of the people against the 
French nation; while ballads were sung and circulated, with a 
view of inflaming the indignation of the citizens, and the cou- 
rage of the soldiers. ; 

In the mean time, the duke of Brunswick, who was already 
at the head of an army of observation, collected troops from 
all parts; and, in order to augment his forces, the guards left 
Berlin, for the first time in the course of near half a century. 
He then entered Saxony, and, having advanced towards its 

fronticr, 


* The duke of Brunswick. 
+ Mr. Fox, in the true spirit of prophecy, conjured Mr. Pitt te 
consider Prussia as the last stake appertaining to Europe ! 
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frontier, began to menace the states of the new confederation 
of the Rhine. 

On this Bonaparte prepared for war ; or, rather, he ordered 
those columns, which bad long anticipated that event, to push 
forward. He himself suddenly quitted Paris, on the 23d of 
September, 1806, and, having advanced by Bamberg and Cro- 
nach, repaired to Schleitz, where, on the 8th of October, he 
was present at the first battle during this short but memorable 
campaign, and witnessed a scene that afforded him but too fiat- 
tering a presage of the final result. 

On the 10th, Prince Louis of Prussia was defeated at Saal- 
feld, and he himself killed; while considerable slaughter took 
place among the troops. But the duke of Brunswick, at the 
head of the grand army, was now in presence of the enemy, 
and every thing was to be hoped from his skill and abilities. 
He was almost the only surviving general of the o/d school, 
and it was to be seen whether the ancient art of war, or the 
modern system of tactics, was doomed to prevail. Unhappily 
for the independence of Europe, the event was not long dubi- 
ous! 

His serene highness, knowing, from experience, that the 
French were only terrible when permitted to be the assailants, 
determined that he himself should commence the attack. But 
Marshal Davoust, having unexpectedly arrived at Nauenburg 
on’the 12th of October, seized on the magazines of the Prus- 
sians, and even obtained possession of their pontoons ; while 
their left was most unexpectedly turned, so as to render the po- 
sition then occupied extremely precarious. 

Notwithstanding these disastrous events, which in some mea- 
sure rendered the French masters of all the future operations, 
the duke of Brunswick wished to begin the attack ; and on the 
13th he drew up his troops, supposed to amount to near 
140,000 men, in battle array. The two hostile armies lay upon 
their arms during the night, within half a cannon shot distance 
of each other, and by break of day prepared for battle. This 
was prevented for some time by the intervention of a thick fog ; 
which, having cleared up, was sueceeded by a bright sun-shine, 
that disclosed about 280,000 men armed for the slaughter of 
each other, and provided with 7 or 800 pieces of a tillery, ready 
to scatter death in every direction. 

A dreadful conflict now ensued, and victory finally declared 
for the French. Itis allowed, however, by themselves, “ that 
at One moment there was room for a doubt ;” and it is supposed 
that the critical arrival of a body of 10,000 men, under Mat- 


shal Ney, alone decided the fate of the day. By this confession 
it is ¢ asy to perce ive, that the Prassian troops were well led 
and ably directed, and that it was the chance of war only that 
: turuecd 
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turned the balance so decidedly in favour of the victors as ¢ 
render the battle of Jena fatal to the Prussian mouarchy! 
It is as yet impossible to be sufficiently correet as to the par- 

ticulars, but we have learned that the duke of Brunswic! k, while 
reconnoitring the enemy atan advanced post, with a telescope 
iu his hand, was wounded in the face by a grape shot. He was 
obliged soon aitér to have recourse to a litter, in which he was 
conducted to the capital’of his dominions, on the 21st of Oc- 
tober. But on the approach of the enemy, he left his little 
metropolis for the last time, and retired by easy Journies to Al- 
tona, a town app ertaining to De pmnurk, the governor of which 
is said to have made some difficulty in respect to his reception, 
There, in an obscure lodging, attended by his consort, the sis- 
ter of the king of E pphiud, he heard that the royal fi unily Was 
fled ; that ne: urly all his troops had been intercepted in their 
retreat; and that he himself wa’ stripped of his dominions.* 

In this melancholy condition, bereft of sight, overwhelmed 
with pain, aud surrounded by misery, died a sovereign prince, 
who, until eclipsed by a new race of warriors, had been consi- 
dered the greatest commander of his day, and to whom, at one 
critical period, all the kings of Europe looked up for safety and 
protection. 

The duke of Brunswick, in consequence of the wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of Jena, breathed his last on the 10th of 
November, 1806, in the 71st year of his age. On the 12th 
his body was opened and embalmed ; and it was discovered, on 
this occasion, that the contusion received in the forehead had 
proved mortal. Immediately after the operation, a messenger 
was dispatched to the Frene hc ump, requesting that the corpse 

f his serene highness might be permitted to be interred in the 
same grave with those of his ancestors, which was refused : he 
was thus destitute even of a place of interment. 

Having now concluded the career of the subject of this me- 
moir as a warrior, it remains only to notice him as a sovereign, 
and as aman. 

On succeeding to his father’s dominions, in 1780, the duke 
of Brunswick found that his revenues were burde ned by im- 
mense debts for such a sinall state; they amouuted to no less 
than 40,000 millions of French livres, or about 1,700,000 pounds 

6 sterling. 


* It is evident, from the Remdoth bulletin of the grand army, 

1, That th > Emperor Napoleon con idered the duke of Brunswick 
as one of the chief authors of the war undertaken on the part of 
Prussia; 


2, ‘That he cither was, or affected to be, Frenchman enough to re- 
sent the threats of his serene hig ehness when at the head of the com- 
bined army, at ra la pse of for irteen yea rss and 


3, That he intended to stri ip him of his dominions, 
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sterling. Notwithstanding this, he administered the affairs of 
his dominions with so much skill and economy, that in the 
course of a few years he liquidated all the demands against 
him. Although M. de Feronce, his principal minister, was an 
able man, yet he himself superintended each department, and 
took care that evéry one under him should perform his duty. 
His subjects were happy and content. In few states of Eu- 
rope was so uuch liberty enjoyed; and, notwithstanding he 
was a military man, and every thing appertaining to the military 
system savours of tyranny, yet it must be allowed that his do- 
minions were governed by wise laws, and the sceptre wielded 
with a lenient hand. This system, equally just and politic, 
was productive of the greatest advantages; for his people be- 
came suddenly rich under his wise administration, and his 
own revenues, of course, encrcased in the ratio of their pros- 
perity. 

According to Mirabeau, who was at his court in 1786, and 
seems to have been received with an extraordinary degree of 
cordiality, he appeared both great and amiable in private life. 
“ Assuredly,” says that writer, “ he would not be considered 
as an ordinary man, even among distinguished personages. 
He is polite, even to affectation; he speaks with precision, 
and even with clegance ; but he somewhat labours to distin- 
guish himself, and is sometimes deficient in respect to the pro- 
per expression. 

“ He knows how to listen, and even to interrogate, by means 
of his answers. Praise, embellished with the graces, and enve- 
loped in elegance, is agreeable to him ; he is prodigiously labo- 
rious, perspicacious, and well-informed. His correspondence 
is immense, and for this advantage he is chiefly indebted to 
personal consideration, as he is not sufficiently rich to pay 
for so much information ; and but few of the great cabinets 
of Europe are so well instructed as himself relative to public 
affairs. 

“ The duke is not insensible to elegance and to pleasure ; but 
he is a scrupulous observer of all the decencies of life. Reli- 
giously faithful to his situation as a sovereign, he perceives that 
economy is his principal resource. A true Alcibiades, he loves 
the graces, and whatever is voluptuous; but these never influ- 
ence either his labours or his duties.” 

The following is a list of the children of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, by the Princess Augusta of England : 

1. Charles George Augustus, termed, during his life-time, 
the hereditary prince; born on the 18th of February, 1766, 
and married on the 14th of February, 1790, to Frederica 
Louisa Wilhelmina, daughter of Prince William, of Nasssu- 
Orange ; 

Vol. 47. R 2, 
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2. Carolina Amelia Elizabeth, princess of Brunswick, born 
on the 17th of May, 1768, and married on the 8th of April, 
1795, to his royal highness George Augustus Frederic, prince 
of Wales, by whom she has an only daughter, Princess Char- 
Jotte Augusta, born on the 7th of January, 1796; 

S. George William Christian, born on the 7th of June, 
1769 ; 

4. Augustus, born on the 18th of August, 1770; and 

5. Frederic William, born on the 9th of October, 1771. 
The fate of the duke of Brunswick recalls a variety of pain 
ful sensations, and we cannot close this memoir respecting him 
better than in the words niude use of by Lucan, in respect to 
Ponipey : 


. 





Si veris magna paratur 

Fama bonis, et si successu nuda remota 
Inspicitur virtues, quicquid laudamus in ullo 
Majorum, fortuna furt.” 





FASHIONS for FEBRUARY, 


As described and represented by Prints in the thirteenth Nam- 
ber of “ La Belle Assemblee; or, Bell’s Court and Fashiou- 
able Magazine.” 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 
No. 1. 


A New Spencer Wa kine Dress. 


Rha prs [TA hat of French grey, or pigeon’s wing, formed 
of sarsnét, velvet, or the Georgiana cloth. Tassels and 
trimming of chenille, velvet, or Trafalgar, contrasted agreeably 
to the taste of the wearer. A Tuscan spencer, the same co- 
Jour, formed with a round lappel, continued from the back, and 
round the bosom on one side, with a full flowing robin on the 
other; <lescending a little below,the knee, and terminated with 
arich tassel. A chemisette, with high standing collar, fastened 
with a brooch at the throat, the whole trimmed to corre- 
spond with the hat. The hair in loose curls; gold hoop ear- 
rings ; York tan gloves; «ud shoes the colour of the spencer. 
The hat, as worn by Miss Duncan, is of pink sarsnet, trimmed 
with black; but the colour is necessarily changed by those fair 
‘fashionables who have seleeted it for a walking dress, to shades 
‘of less conspiéuons attraction, amidst which the most esteemed 
are those meutioned in the above description. - 
INO. 
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No. 2. 
Fuutut Dress. 


A Roxborough jacket of soft white satin, flowing open in 
front, and down each side the figure, in regular pointed dra- 
pery. A plain full sleeve, and short jacket flaps ; black and 
gold Turkish riband down the back; trimming and tassels of 
gold. A round train dress of the finest India muslin over a sa- 
tin petticoat, embroidered round the bottom, in a light pattern 
of gold. The hair twisted in a fanciful form, and short cork- 
screw curls flowing at the temples, and in various directions 
from the crown of the head; a tiara of fine pearl blended 
with the hair, and placed rather towards the left side. One 
row of fine pearls forms the necklace, which is fastened in 
front with a diamoad brooch. An armlet of hair, in the new 
patent plait, with a row of the finest pearl on each side; brace- 
lets to correspoud. LEar-rings of pearl, with a diamond in the 
centre. White satin shoes, with gold trimming. Fan of Lta- 
lian grape, with gold spangles, and devices in transparencies. 
French kid gloves. 


OPERA and PARISIAN COSTUME. 


No. 3. 
: Mapame CaATALANnt. 


A long flowing vest and drapery of crimson velvet, lined 
with white sarsnet, and richly ornamented with a Turkish bor- 
der, in gold; the drapery drawn through a cestus, formed of 
gold and sapphire, and terminated with a large gold tassel ; con- 
fined in front of the right shoulder with a brooch to corre- 
spond, from whence flows another point of the vest, finished 
with a similar tassel. A double tunique, or under dress, of 
French net, with loose long sleeves, and round bosom, cut low, 
spotted, and most splendidly embroidered in gold at the bot- 
White satin petticoat embroidered to correspond. A 


tom. 
A square Brussels 


Grecian diadem of gold and _brilliants. 
veil of the most transparent texture, lightly embroidered in 
gold, fixed at the back of the diadem, and flowing negligently 
over the leftarm. Hair close cropt behind, falling in irregular 
corkscrew ringlets in front and on the sides. ‘The necklace, 
one row of fine brilliants, sct transparent, and fastened in the 
centre with a long square brooch of sapphire and gold; ear- 
rings to correspond. White satin shoes, trimmed, and em- 
broidered at the toes, in gold. 
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No. 4. 


Paristan Wauxkinc Dress. 












































A fine milled kerseyinere opera coat, of a silver grey ; wrapt 
plain round the figure in front, and buttoned down the left 
side ; square lappels, and rolled collar, of black velvet ; deep 
cape a la pelerine ; belt buttoned in front ; double, erect, van- 
dyke frill, plaited A la Queen Elizabeth. Hunting bonnet si- 
milar with the coat, bound with black velvet, bows and ends in 
front trimmed to correspond. Hair in confined curls ; amber 
ear-rings. Ridicule of crimson velvet, with gold coloured silk 
fringe and tassels. Crimson velvet shoes. 





Historical Account of the Climate of this Country. 


{From Mr. Williams’s Book, on the Climate of Great Britain, re- 
cently published. ] 


NGLAND, from its insular situation, in common with all 
4 other islands, must ever experience, to a certain degree, a 
variable atmosphere : the changes of temperature with respect 
to heat and cold, dryness and moisture, being more frequent 
and sudden than in countries on the continent. The climate 
of this country is universally allowed, by those who have had 
opportunities of making comparisons, to be the most uncertain 
of any on the globe. ‘This perhaps may be accounted for from 
its peculiar situation ; its distance from the equatorial and po- 
Jar parts of the earth; its having the great European continent 
to the east, and an extensive ocean to the wesi. Notwithstand- 
ing this variableness, however, it possesses many advantages 
over countries situated between the sainc_ parallels of latitude 
on the continent ; the inhabitants not being subject to the ex- 
tremes of heat and drought in summer, nor of cold and frost in 
winter. ‘The greatest defects in the English climate appear to 
be, the dry cold easterly winds generally prevalentin the spring, 
and the frequent rain and cloudy skies experienced in our sum- 
mer months. It has been an opinion universally adopted of 
late years, that the gencrality of our summers are more wet, and 
consequently colder, and our winters less frosty and more mild 
than they formerly were. 

‘This change, it has been peculiarly remarked, has been taking 
place since about the years 1770 or 1775. And if we apply for 
information on this subject to people oecupied in rural affairs, 
whose time has becn ewployed in agricultural or horticultural 
pursuits, whether or not the generality of our summers have 
been of late years more unfavourable for the production of corn 
and fruit! the answer is in the aitlirmative; for the seasons 
have 
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have been invariably more wet and cold than formerly they 
were. But the enquiring mind on such occasions is naturally 
roused to investigation, and endeavours to account jor the 
causes of this extraordinary and unfortunate change. We 
find from-astronomical observation, that our geographical po- 
sition off the globe has ‘not varied materially ; for though it 
has been ascertained that the angle formed by the equator and 
the ecliptic has been gradually lessening, called the nutation of 
the earth’s axis; and the retrogade motion observed in the ap- 
parent situation of some remarkable fixed stars, called the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, proves that some alteration annually 
takes place; yet the ratio is so small, that the aggregate of 
centuries will not amount to sufficient aberration to justify us 
in considering this as the sole or principal cause in the mutabi- 
lity of our seasons. For we do not hear the same complaint of 
wet cold seasons from our netghbours, who inhabit the same 
parallels of latitude on the coutinent : we-may therefore with 
propriety suppose this increasing disposition. to humidity in 
summer and mildness in winter, is owing to some change ef- 
fected on the surface of our island. It will therefore be an 
useful and necessary inquiry, to ascertain what changes of 
this nature have occurred for a series of years back, and 
how far they may have been effected by human art. We pos- 
sess no direct mean of ascertaining the variations of the wea- 
ther, 


“ In days of yore, when knights were cased in mail, 
* And falcon genul entertained nobility :’— 


The thermometer and barometer are inventions of modera 
times. We must therefore reason from historical facts, and 
draw our conclusions chiefly trom analogy. Judging from the 
account the Romans gave of the climate in Bnitain, France, 
Germany, and the other Celtic countries they invaded, there is 
reason to believe the climate of each experienced a considera- 
ble amelioration from an increase of population, and the intro- 
duction of their system of agriculture. The extensive forests 
being felled, and swampy morasses drained, which previously 
occupied a considerable portion of this kingdom, a less vapo- 
rous atmosphere was consequently raised ; and the genial influ- 
ence of the solar rays being admitted to warm the soil, the ac- 
quired heat enabled it better to resist the cold of winter: and 
thus a milder temperature was produced. 

The British aborigines, when first visited by the Romans, ap- 
pear to have been but little conversant with the cultivation of 
the ground ; for, according to the early writers, Cesar, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, and others, they subsisted priacipally on 
flesh and milk : but, from their imtercourse with the most civi- 
lized 
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jized Romans, they were soon taught to turn their attention tp 
agsicuiture. At this period we may date the commencement 
of an improvement in the climate; use rich vales were fint 
cleared on account of their greater depth of soil, and the de. 
cayed vegetable matter, such as leaves, inoss, &c. which was 
deposited on the surface. This, which had been accumulating 
for centuries, reduced by time to excellent soil, now subjected 
to the plongh, produced most luxuriant crops ; as appears by 
the supplies of grain drawn from this island for the use of the 
Roman armies in Britain, and their brethren at home. All the 
traces of Roman vineyards are now lost; but Tacitus says 
vineyards were introduced into Britain by the Romans, and 
Vopiscus, (vid. in vita Probi. c. 18) says the Britons were al 
Jowed vineyards for wine “ Britannis permisit ut vites habe- 
rent vinumque conficerent;” probably at first they found 
but few genial spots; yet as the country improved, the cli- 
mate became more favourable to the culture of this valuable 
piaat. 

“ In the carly periods of our history, the isle of Ely was ex- 
pressly denominated the Isle of Vines by the Normans.” 
“ Vineyards are frequently noticed in the descriptive accounts 
of doomsday, and those of England are even mentioned by 
Bede, «s early as the commencement of the eighth century, 
Doomsday exhibits to us a particular proof, that wine was 
made in England during the period preceding the conquest; 
and after the conquest the bishop of Ely appears to have re- 
ceived at least three or four tuns of wine annually, as tyihes 
from the produce of the vineyards in his diocese, and to have 
made trequent reservations in his leases of a certain quantity of 
‘wine for rent.” A plot of land in London, which now forms 
East Smithfield, and some adjoining streets, was withheld from 
the religious house within Aldgate, by four successive cousta- 
bles of the tower, in the reigns of Rufus, Henry, and Stephen, 
and made by them into a vineyard to their great etnolument 
and profit.”. “ Inthe old aceounts of rectorial and vicarial 
revenues, and in the old registers of eeclesiastical suits concern 
ing them, the tythe of wine is an article that frequently occuis 
in Kent, Surrey, and other counties.” That the beautiful and 
still fruitful vale of Glamorgan once abounded with vineyards, 
and produced wine of excellent quality, appears from a mani 
seript of ‘Yrumaa and others, preserved in the archives of the 
eburch of Llandaff. Some persons, however, have affected to 
doubt the meaning of the word vinea, found in ancient records, 
and suppose it meant not a plantation of grapes, for the pur- 
pose of making wine, but an apple orchard, or currant gut 
den !! We do not know exaetly the time when this kind of cul- 
ture was abandoned, or the production of wine ceased to be 
an object of the farmer. Perhaps these improvements, derived 
through 
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through the Romans, gradually disappeared among the Bri- 
tons, from the perpetually harassing wars of the Saxons; and 
among the Saxons, from the policy of the Normans; or fre- 
quent negociations of the French monarchs in favour of their 
own coumnercial treaties; or the. passion that existed in the 
English court: for the subjugation of France, the consequent 
introduction of tle luxuries of that country, and the prevailing 
taste for the productions of it in preference to our own. These 
might have been auxiliary causes, but the most powerfal one 
appears to be that which has been by most overlocked. A snc- 
cession of unfavourable seasons was probably the promoting, if 
rot the immediate cause of a general dereliction of such # pro- 
fitable kind of husbandry. 

There is reason to think, that the wine made from apples-and 
pears, called cyder and perry, is a liquor of more modern in- 
vention ; for in the ancient Roman language we do not meet 
with any word that means expressly such a liquor. When tle 
climate of this country became too precarious for the vine, the 
apple and the pear were cultivated 2s: substitutes, producing 2 
liquor whose flavour and qualities came nearer to that of wine 
than the national beverage long drank undeér the name of beer, 
the Saxon term for barley, whence it was usually extracted. 
Nomerous trials have been made in the course of the last cen- 
tary to cultivate the vine again, but with unavailing success. 
Indeed latterly the summers have been in general sé cool and 
cloudy that the grapes have seldom ripened properly, even with 
the advantage of a convenient wall and southern aspect. Ad- 
mitting the authorities | have quoted to be authentic evidente, 
that the vine was successfully cultivated in former ages, attd of 
the failure of such a culture in the present ; it furnishes a strong 
proof of the increased coldness of ottr summers, and in a mea- 
sure supplies the place of a thermometrical register of tempe- 
rature in those times, enabling us to form a comparison with 
the present. An idea of the: theory I now submit to the pub- 
lic, to account for this change of climate, occurred to me some 
Yeats since; and aclose attention to the phenomena of the 
weather for the last seven years, has muctl: strengthened that 
idea, and tended to confirm what at first may appear a bold hy- 
pothesis. I attribute the humidity, and couscqueutly coldness 
of our modern'summers, to the increased evaporating surface, 
saused by the iuclosing of the open fields and wastes ; the myl- 
tifarious intersections of them by fenecs, especially with haw- 
thorn ; to the increased luxuriance of our crops, by a gene- 
tal system of improvement in the agriculture of the country 5 
fo these [ may with propriety add the late increase of pastu- 
rage, productive of a scrious disproportion between that and 
tillage; to the numerous plantations, more esp¢cially of fo- 
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reign trees, and such whose exhaling power is prodigiously 
great, and the immense bodies of nearly stagnated water in 
the numerous canals that have been cut within the assigued 
period. 





An ANECDOTE. 


Young man, some short time back, arrived at a certain 
4X inn, and afier alighting from his borse, went into the tra- 
veller’s room, where he walked backwards and forwards for 
some minutes, displaying the utmostseli-importance. At length 
he rang the bell, and upon the waiter’s appearance gave bim an 
order nearly as follows :— Waiter!” the waiter replied “ Yes, 
Sir.” “ L amaman of few words, and don’t like ,to be conti- 
nually ringing the bell, and disturbing the house ; [’ll thank you 
to pay attention to what I say.” ‘The waiter again ah 
“ Yes, Sir,"—* In the first place, bring me a glass of brandy 
aud water, cold, with a little sugar, and also a tea-spoon ; wipe 
down this table, throw some coals on the fire, and sweep up the 
hearth; bring me in a couple of candles, pen, ink, and paper, 
some wafers, a little sealing wax, and let me know what time 
the post goes out. Tell the ostler to take care of my hoise, 
dress him well, stop his feet, and let me know: when he is ready 
to feed. Order the chamber-maid to prepare me a good bed, 
take care that the sheets is well aired, a ~ a nightcap, and a 
glass of water in the rogm. Send the boots, with a pair of 
slippers that [ can walk to the stable in; tell him I must have 
my boots cleaned, and brought into this room to-night, and that 
[ shall want to be called at fiye o'clock in the morning. Ask 
your mistress what I can have for supper; tell her I should like 
a roast duck, or something of that sort; desire your master to 
step in; | want to ask him a few questions about the drapers of 
this town.”—The waiter answered, *‘ Yes, Sir;” and then went 
to the landlord, and told him a gentleman in the parlour wanted 
a great many things, and amongst the rest he wanted him ; aud 
that was all he could recollect. 





ORNAMENTING GLASS. 


Glass-dealer at Langport, in Staffordshire, has discovered 
“XX a method of ornamenting glass, in imitation of engraving 
or etching, by which means, borders, cyphers, coats of arms, 
drawings, and the most elaborate designs, may be executed in 
a style of elegance hitherto unknown. 
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ATH WATERS. 
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] R. Gibbes has shewn, from a series of experiments, that 

the Bath waters contain a much greater portion of iron 
than has hitherto been supposed. He says that iron is depo- 
sited in three different states by the Bath waters. 

1. It tinges the glasses which are made use of for drinking 
the water at the pumps, of a yellow golden colour, which can 
be scraped off. This portion is what the doctor imagines was 
united with carbonic acid, and is deposited on the glasses, on 
the sides and bottom of the baths, in the state of ochre. 

2. It forms pyritical incrustations about the reservoirs and 
channels of the baths: in these the iron in its metallic state is 
united with sulphur. 

3. It is deposited in the sand of the bath, in black particles, 
which are attracted by the magnet. Some of these particles 
appeared in a crystalline form. 








DRINKING COLD LIQUORS. 


Sle late ingenious Dr. Buchan, in his answer to Sir John 
Sinclair's pamphlet on the subject of athletic exercises, 
speaking of the danger of drinking cold liquors, wien the body 
is heated by exercise, says that immediate death has not seldom 
been the consequence of drinking a glass of cold water or 
beer, after having been heated and fatigued by dancing, or any 
other violent exercise. ‘To those who may inadvertently be 
guilty of such imprudence, it may be well to know that to swal- 
low immediately a glass of brandy, or a tea-spoonful of lauda- 
num, is the best means of counteracting its highly bancful 
consequences. 

* Many, within the doctor’s knowledge, after having suffered 
severely from repeated attacks of the gout, have completely 
eradicated that disorder, by an entire abstinence from ter- 
mented liquors of all sorts, and have, by the same means, reco- 
vered a much greater share of health aud vigour than could 
have been expected. 


A QUESTION, by J. Rowden, Jun. of Heytesbury. 


' ERE is a certain Latin word, the sum of whose letters 
is 17, the second is the double of the fourth, and the third 
letter is the same as the fifth, aud the difference betwixt the 


square of the sum of the second and third, and the square of 
the sum of the fourth and fifth, is se 85, the firse letter of the 
word being 1, the word itself is required f 


Vol. 47. ; Ansicer, 
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Answer, by J. Ryan, of Stonehouse, to 7. Whitnell’s Rebus, inserted November 24, 


bord: parts judiciously combine, 
A HAT-BOX certainly you’)! find. 


*,* Similar answers have also been received from Rusticus, of Awliscomb; 

B. Belcher, of East Stonchouse; H. Glasson, of Praze; S. R. of Hinton St 
George; J. H. W.of Plymouth Dock; M. P.M. of Marazion; J. Lewis, 

of Poole; J. Woodman, of North Curry; J. Salter, of Broadhembury; 

J. A. Dyer, of Taunton; Ann Dyer, of Manadon-house; ] S. of Exeter ‘ 
W.D. of Bristol; W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater;  ]. Badcock, o | 
Mouschole; T. Coumbe, of St. German’s; and P. Coddand R. Gidley, of | 
Dean Prior. 





Answer, by H. Stoneman, of Exeter, to P. Codd’s Rebus, inserted November 24, 


O* Maida’s plain brave STUART did oppose, 
' Double his number of invet’rate foes ; 

A victory gain’d, and that with high renown, 
Which added laurels to the British crown, 


(> We have received the like answer from J. Salter, of Broadhembury ; 
Rusticus, of Awliscombe: | S. of Exeter; R. Gidley, of Dean Prior; 
J. Ryan, and B, Belcher, of Stonehouse; Ann Dyer, of Manadon-house ; 
J. Whitnell, of Asheott; H. Glasson, of Praze ; and W, D. of Bristol. 











AN AGRA M. 





A See of thread transpose aright, 
4h My sirname then you'll bring to sight. 





A CHARADE, by A. Dyer, of Taunton. 
Y first is oft before your eyes; 
M y y 


My second antiquarians prize 5 
1 hese parts a baneful passion hide, 
Which is to jealousy allied. 


al 


A CHARADE, by 7. Badcock, of Mousehole. 


ne tt ne 


G O search the famous farm around, 

ZF You'll find my first strew’d o’er the ground; 
My next in wild confusion grow, 

But notin times of frost or snow: 

My whole is beautiful to view, 

And rich in taste; now, Sirs, adieu. 


A CHARADE, dy T. Rutger, of Clowance. 


I N yonder vale, or some meand’ring stream, 
Go search, and doubtless you'll my first behold; 
My next at morn is seen when Sol’s bright beam 
Tinges the glowing east with radiant gold: 
But when dark night throws o’er its mantiing veil, 
And lulls to rest th’ industrious sons of art; 
While thro’ the midnight hour silence prevails, 
Oft doth my whole its useful aid impart 
6 POETRY. 
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POET & SX. 
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THREE CHARITABLE SISTERS. 


HREE dearest sisters I attempt to praise, 


Whose gen’rous virtues claim my tender lays ; 


Whose charity uplifts the drooping heart, 
And dissipates aflliction’s cruel smart; 

Whose bounty drives Carroding care away, 
And, to their power, the ills of life allay. 

Oft have I seen them, with ecstatic jay, 

In acts of charity their hands employ ; 

Oft have I seen them at the cattage on, 
Affording comfort to the helpless poar ; 

Oft have I watch’d them in the beggar’s shed, 
Where the poor dwellets were with pleasure fed. 
They seck the dreary haunts of woe ape, 
To sooth the wretehed, and to give relief; 
They often dry the weeping mother's tear, 
Relieve the widow’d, and theirs orphans cheer. 


O heav’nly charity! thy smiles how kind, 
Thou purest essence of a feeling mind | 
Sweet beauteous maid! devoid of ev’ry art, 
Celestial offspring of a gen’rous heart! 
Tothose of tender feelings yau belong, 
And poets chauut yeu in immortal seng, 
Thy influénce is fel from pole te pele, 
Benign, ador’d, by ev’ry worthy soul. 


Ye who to sorrow’s voice are eallous grown, 
Sweet sensibility is quite unknown, 
Tears in mute language may demand your aid, 
And eloquence of grief acutely plead, 
Bur all in vain—ro will have ye to move 
The beauteous springs of charitable love. 


Howe’er, to clevate the drooping heart, 
And kind assistance to the poor impart, 
Are duties which we owe to God and man ; 
Due from creation to the present span, 
A gen’rous aid the menditant may save, 
And tumely snatch him from the lonely grave. 
Perhaps restore t’ enjoy a longer life, 
The starving husband to his weeping wife ; 
The tender father to his children dear, 
And wipe away affliction’s briny tear. 
Sure ’tis a pleasure we must all confess, 
To soften sorrow, and relievedistress ; 
It proves a noble, and a tender mind, 
To shew benevolenee to al] mankind ; 
To give with chearful hearts, without reserve, 
To helpless beggars whe our alms deserve. 


Go then, ye misers, and find out the poor, 
Nor turn the wretched empty from your door; 
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So will ye imitate three sisters ways, 

Whose virtues praise them more than I can praise: 
So will a blessing on your substance fall, 

So will your bounteous acts be prais’dby all. 


january 10, 1807, L. 


The Pat 2 eS. 


lo: a little fairy bower, 

And fenc’d it round with care ; 

And gemm’d it too, with many a flower, 
To scent the ambient air. 





I plac’d a little elfin there, 
The loveliest of her kind, 
And as her form was passing fair, 
As fair believ’d her me | 


I offer’d there my treasur’d heart, 
A tribute at heg feet, 

Nor sigh’d with liberty to part, 
But deem’d such bondage sweet. 


And there grew honesty around, 
To shew that heart sincere ; 

And there the sensitive was found, 
That trembled still with fear. 


Heart’s-ease, too, there my fancy plae’d, 
And there, methought, 1t grew ; 

And violets, which my bosom grac’d, 
Brought constancy to view. 


And there the am’rous woodbine twin’d 
Around the blushing rose; 

Such were the scenes that bless’d my mind, 
And gave my soul repose, 


O yes! it was the sweetest bow’r 
That fancy ever wove; 

And, heedless of misfortune’s power, 
I liv’d alone to love. 


Yet soon the dream was chas’d away ; 
Inconstancy appear’d, 

And blighted every flower so gay, 
Which self-delusion rear’d. 


7 violets, bruis’d, were scatter’d round, 

Tere honesty o’erthrown, 

There love lies bleeding on the ground, 
And heart’s-ease trampl’d down. 


The sensitive, affection’s pride, 
Beneath a blast so rude, 

Shrunk by the deadiy nightshade side, 
From base ingratitude! 


The woodbine, too, was rudely torn 
From the fond blushing tree; 

Whose tlowers all wither’d, while a thorn 
Alone remain’d for me: 


Yes, deep within this injur’d heart 
Lies hid the thorn of care; 

And ‘ull with lifeitselt I pare, 
Ic still will rankle there, 


ANGLICUS¢ 


ih 


